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THE INTERCOLLEGIATE SUMMER 
CONFERENCES 


Will You Expose Yourself to an Influence this Summer that will Mark 
a Distinct Epoch in Your Life? 


A® I look back on my first experience at a student 
conference twenty-six years ago, four things stand 
out in memory: (1) The discussion by eminent speakers 
of great religious subjects and the clearing up of one's 
own thinking that they helped to make possible. (2) 
The presentation of various forms of lifework by men 
who knew their own callings and the aid such addresses 
gave in deciding upon one’s own task in the world. 
(3) The conferences with Association leaders, with men 
from other colleges and with men of one’s own delega- 
tion on the problems that faced us in our own Associ- 
ation, and the plans then formed in our delegation 
meeting for the coming year’s work. (4) The impetus 
given to a deeper and more earnest life with God. 

Prayer, Bible study, specific work for the Kingdom, 
were discussed in a way that enabled us more definitely 
to use our resources in God for His service. 

I recall the conferences of my undergraduate days as 
times when | made many good friends and enjoyed 
myself immensely, and | am quite sure that no man 
who goes in a serious frame of mind comes away without 
a marked enrichment in his life with the Unseen Friend. 


HENRY SLOANE COFFIN. 


N the summer of 1894 I attended my first conference, 

at Lake Geneva, Wisc. I have always regarded the 
experience of that summer as being in many respects 
responsible for giving permanency to my choice of a 
lifework, and the results realized at that time have been 
of increasing satisfaction to me through more than a 
quarter of a century. My memory of what took place: 
the speakers on the program—many of whom have 
become internationally famous since those days—the 
program itself, which was suited exactly to the needs of a 
college man; the mixing with ‘fellow-students from vari- 
ous parts of the United States and in large numbers, 
are some of the outstanding features in my mind today 
of what took place there. ere now comes back to my 
mind clear and definite outlines of the addresses of 
Fletcher Brockman, Bishop McDowell, John R. Mott, 
and others, the impression being practically as vivid 
now as then. 

I know of no way in which a college man could spend 
a part of his summer vacation to greater profit than 
by attending one of these intercollegiate gatherings. 


ROBERT C. VINSQN, 


President, University of Texas. 


| AM a great believer in conference. Aside altogether 
from the peculiar value of the student conferences, | 
believe that the conference method is the most effective 
that can be devised for creating unity of mind and pur- 
pose. It is natural and develops friendliness and fellow- 
ship. In the current number of “The Round Table” there 
is an extended article on this subject showing the spiritual 
and practical value of conference. I notice that the 
term, “government by conference” is now a current 


phrase. 
CHARLES H. BRENT, 
Bishop of Western New York. 


HE student summer conference is the most potent 

single factor that | know for giving a new vision to the 
college man and for raising up new leaders for student 
work in America. Not oniy have | seen men of vision 
and new leaders come out of conferences in this country, 
but student conferences have become the dominant factor 
in the Christian life of Great Britain and the Continent 
of Europe. The summer conferences of Japan, China, 
India, and other lands have had an epoch-making influ- 
ence on those countries. 

1 well remember my own first summer conference at 
Northfield in 1889, thirty-two years ago. e very first 
meeting, where Moody spoke, changed my life and gave 
me a new view-point. Later the taking of a class at 
Northfield led to my entering Christian work, and finally 
going out to India and to other parts of Asia. That first 
vision at Northfield was worth the world to me. Many 
a man this summer will catch the vision of his life at 


Silver Bay, Geneva, Blue Ridge, Estes Park, Hollister, and 
Seabeck. 
SHERWOOD EDDY. 


Y experience with the summer conferences for stu- 
dents began in 1891, when | attended Northfield as 
representative of the University of Pennsylvania. In 
those years when Dwight Moody's magnetic presence 
drew together young men and young women from all 
parts of the country, we gained from him something 
more than his stirring message and the impression of his 
incomparable personality. He gave us the vision of the 
summer conference as an institution. “Northfield” is 
still the name from which the whole movement in America 
derives its inspiration. It has offered a training ground 
not only for individual lives but for the development of 
conference centers which have become veritable power 
houses of Christian thought and missionary spirit. 


JAMES de WOLF PERRY, JR., 
Bishop of Rhode Island. 


A: a college sophomore | came to Northfield from 
Michigan for one of the earlier conferences. Dwight L. 
Moody, the groups of men from historic colleges, the 
virile religious atmosphere, the lure of the hills and the 
peace of the valley, combined to bring about almost a 
rebirth of spirit and a crystallized purpose which marked 
a distinct epoch in my life. 


KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 
President, Massachusetts Agricultural College. 


Y first student conference came after teaching 

twelve years, so that mine has not been a typical 
student experience. Nevertheless, | enjoyed the confer- 
ence enough to return repeatedly, always with added 
profit. Nowhere else is there to be found such delight- 
ful fellowship with choice spirits and so frank a facing 
of life’s deepest problems. These experiences make life 
immeasurably more rich and full. 

J. L. ELDRIDGE, 


Dean, University of Idaho. 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF THE 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


By CLELAND B. McAFEE 


Contacts with students all over the country reveal frequent misconception of 


the preparation necessary for work in the Church and in the world. 


Professor 


McAfee here dissipates a few of the weird notions-that are being entertained 


T is just about time for the two o'clock 
lectures and yonder come the men in 
from the ball-field across the campus. 
Last week they hung on the chapel wall 
two banners indicating championship in 
tennis and basketball won from the other 
seminaries of the city; the first team 
has not lost a game, |, believe, while the 
second lost two games—some such record 
as that. My own seat in the faculty row 
is under the tennis banner, which might 
indicate that | and my colleagues there 
are better players than we are! The 
president spoke of his pleasure and that 
of the faculty in the victories of the 
teams—quite like college days. Presently 
these men from the field will be in classes, 
feeling exactly as they used to feel on a 
beautiful day like this in college—wishing 
it were over and they need not attend 
lectures. 
\nd 
scribed 


I remember how one of them de- 
his own surprise regarding the 
kind of men and the sort of spirit he 
found when he reached the seminary. 
Somewhere he had picked up the notion 
that the motto over the seminary door 
was, “Abandon joy all ye who enter here!” 
He thought he would find an abnormal set 
of men and he expected to feel out of 
place until he had subdued his soul to the 
drab color of the theological crowd. I 
recall the word of my students 
some years ago that he had decided in col- 
lege to choose between the religious and 
the scientific points of view, only to find 
when he came to the seminary that he 
had to take them both or rebel against 
seminary teaching. Each of these men 
had soberly and finally committed himself 
to the new regime which was to change 
him so radically, only to find when he got 
into the life of the seminary that there 
was room for all the humanness he had, 
and that the other men were just like 
himself, only slightly more so. 

The men yonder are on the way to the 
dormitory, supposedly a place where men 
sleep, as the name implies, but by all ac- 
counts a place where men do a good deal 
So far as I can learn, there 
is the same difference of opinion about the 
real purposes of a man’s room here as in 
college. He thinks it is his castle; his 
friends think it is a place for the disci- 
pline of his soul, and they provide the dis- 
cipline in various forms. I hear men sing- 
ing the same kind of songs that decent 
college men sing everywhere, making the 
same kind of local rows that mark a col- 
lege campus, doing about everything that 
men do on the college level above the 
“rough necks” and “tough guys.” Occa- 
sionally a man on the near edge of even 
these groups enters a seminary, but he 
generally has something else in him that 
comes out to advantage before long. 

Those of us who live in a theological 


one of 


beside sleep. 


seminary atmosphere are often amused 
with the impressions which we find college 
students have of the life of such institu- 
tions. The men are conceived to be on 
their knees or buried in books of divinity, 
or preparing sermons on dry issues of 
theology, remote from life, dealing per- 
petually with dry-as-dust matter, whereas 
they are just normal men getting ready 
for a fine big job worthy of the best there 
is in them. It is to be hoped that they 
are on their knees ,betimes, and it could be 
wished that they were oftener buried in 
books on divinity. But the fact is that 
life is more intensely real in a theological 
seminary than it is in almost any other 
graduate school. Theology is a wide sub- 
ject, growing wider every year, so that 
the average man who attended a seminary 
thirty years ago would merely travesty the 
actual life of a seminary if he tried to 
describe it today. Seminary men have 
more reason to be interested in current 
events and current thinking than any other 
students because they are soon to be con- 
cerned with the people who make up the 
world. Not one of them knows where his 
life will be lived, but every one knows that 
it will be somewhere among men. Medica! 
students may be concerned about the bodies 
of men, law students about courts, en- 
gineering students about their own special 
line, but the theological student’s line is 
wider than any of theirs, for it includes 
the whole of human life. 

I am often impressed with the variety 
of interests that pass across our chapel 
platform; the laymen who come from 
various forms of work; the specialized 
forms of religious and social work that are 
reviewed. I question if any kind of in- 
stitution receives such a variety of im- 
pressions as those in a seminary. More- 
over, there is almost no form of activity 
in which a theological student cannot de- 
fend himself for showing an_ interest. 
Anything that is apt to show another 
phase or facet of human life can be 
counted part of his business. Indeed, the 
difficulty in any theological institution is 
to make a book seem as important as it 
actually is. The so-called “practical work” 
absorbs attention unduly from technical 
work. An old-timer who thought he was 
up to date labored with me a while ago 
to the effect that theological students 
ought to be engaged all the while in some 
form of practical work. As though they 
weren't! The constant struggle of a theo- 
logical faculty is to compete with these 
same “practical” forms of work. There 
is less of the cloister about a modern semi- 
nary than there often needs to be. No 
group of graduate men go out with more 
consciousness of the practical nature of 
what they are to do than theological stu- 
dents. And yet I detected in a college 
student the other day an idea that if he 


went to a seminary he would creep into a 
hole for three years and emerge with 
blinking eyes to face the world as it ac- 
tually is! 

Recently in one of the clubs down town 
a gentleman told me of a rude shock he 
had had the week before, utterly over- 
turning some of his long-accepted ideas. 
He had attended a concert of a seminary 
glee club! It unsettled him seriously. He 
had always known that ministers were a 
decent lot and by-and-large human, but 
he had thought that they only gradually 
became so as they recovered from the ab- 
normal life in which they had been trained. 
In these thirty or more men he seemed 
to sense the fact that they might not have 
to recover so far as he had supposed. One 
of them gave a humorous reading—neither 
a psalm nor a chapter from Lamentations. 
After the concert there was a social gath- 
ering, and he raised the question whether 
these young men had not a fairly strong 
sense which belied the extreme 
cloister idea. I could not say him nay. 

So with the strange ideas about the in- 
tellectual life of a seminary. Here is one 
good man who considers that seminaries 
are hotbeds of scepticism and doubt, and 
here is an earnest college student who 
considers that all questions and inquiries 
are forbidden to theological students. The 
student had been told that the spirit of 
free inquiry is restrained, that the creed 
is merely stated, to be taken for salvation 
or refused for damnation. Whereas, a 
theological seminary is like any other place 
where honest men get together around any 
big issues; always there are men with con- 
victions, always there are men with ques- 
tions, always there is debate and discussion. 

Few things are more diverting to the 
average seminary group than the notions 
about them on the part of college groups 
and others. Here are normal, clean- 
minded men, human as human can be, 
finding religion an every-day healthy in- 
terest, vital to all men, with a big program 
for the world for which they feel re- 
sponsible beyond any group of men in all 
the graduate schools, trying perpetually to 
know life, testing teaching by its applica- 
tion to life—and yet thought of as ab- 
normal, cloistered, unreal, little tin gods 
on wheels, or monks without a costume! 
It is no wonder that sometimes in protest 
against such notions theological students 
give the opposite impression and seem to 
be less serious than the great thing they 
are undertaking would warrant. Prepar- 
ing for the ministry does not take the 
virility out of a man; it magnifies it. Just 
as being a Christian makes a man what a 
man ought to be, so the work intended 
to help him to be a Christian ought to 
make him normal and real. In larger 
measure than the uninformed man knows. 
it does just that thing. 
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WHAT IS AN ADEQUATE LIFEWORK 


The war helped us all to see how important is every man’s life for service. 


POLICY? 


It is more 


urgent than ever that the Student Movement should help provide guidance to questioning 


men. 


The two statements which follow frankly raise certain insistent questions to be 


faced in evolving a “policy” and show certain definite “next steps” which are clear 


RIENDS of the Student Associations 

would probably differ a good deal as 

to what phases of their program are 
strongest just now; but probably all 
would agree that one of the weakest fea- 
tures of the present Student Association 
program is its lifework service. 

This is unfortunate. No one is to 
blame. The matter has not been neglected. 
It has been a theme for discussion in 
practically every conference for a decade 
or more. Some leaders of the Movement 
have given it special attention with good 
results. 

Yet it remains that our Student Move- 
ment is virtually without a policy—at 
any rate without anything like a concerted 
understanding throughout the Movement 
of the nature, the scope, the program of 
its efforts along this line. This condition 
ought to be overcome as soon as possible. 
The Church demands it. The work abroad 
demands it. The materialistic temper of 
the day has frequently taken advantage 
of the idealistic and altruistic appeals. The 
services of the college trained are being 
hotly bid for by widely divergent inter- 
ests. College men were never so needful 
of steadying principies to guide decision: 
and doubtless never so open to helpful 
practical service along this line. 

And, just when needed most, the Stud- 
ent Movement seems most uncertain about 
just what to offer, and how to offer 
whatever it has on a scale widespread 
enough to make a real contribution. The 
Student Movement leadership over the 
country ought to find itself on this im- 
portant lifework service question. 

Whatever coordination of effort is de- 
sirable— whether with other religious 
agencies working in the college field, with 
other departments of Association work, 
or with educational authorities—these 
should be entered into. Another college 
generation graduates in June. The world 
is moving fast! Who will tell a student 
how to find his place in it? 

It will take more than a few months 
to formulate and put in operation an ade- 
quate lifework service. Such a service 
will not be formed and adopted complete 
once for all. It must be flexible, growing 
with experience, and kept up to date by 
the frequent conference of men in the 
field. Some stated occasion is needed for 
discussion of all lifework service matters 
similar to that afforded the problems of 
Association leadership through the An- 
nual Conference on the Association Pro- 
fession. It would help to meet the need 
for coordination and frequent counsel so 
necessary during these critical years, and 
without which our Movement’s lifework 
service will be bound to lack in point and 
purpose, in character and challenge, in 
scientific values and spiritual results. 

In such a progressive consideration of 


this service, it seems almost inevitable that 
representatives of other departments of 
the Association Movement dealing with 
similar problems should participate, in so 
far as the policy of the Association Move- 
ment is concerned. Without doubt there 
ought to be a real policy on this matter 
as an Association Movement. Certainly 
there should be no opportunity for lost 
action between Boys’, Rural, Educational 
certain phases of City, and the Student 
departments in this regard. 

It is equally natural that counsel must 
continually be taken with such agencies as 
the denominational agencies responsible 
for recruiting, to the end that the united 
impact within the institution may reflect 
a united view of major principles, and 
a united front in the approach to modern 
leadership problems. 

Some of the problems of an adequate 
lifework service in our colleges are ex- 
ceedingly baffling. This is the chief rea- 
son why our Movement’s policy has so 
long seemed confused. Some of these 
problems require deeper thought and 
often wider taking of counsel than they 
have received. 

If the educative process is a single 
process and if successful life adaptation 
is its chief goal, should the Student 
Movement fashion its special lifework 
service out of its natural setting in the 
whole scheme? One practical question is 
how the Student Movement may find com- 
mon ground with other Association de- 
partments and with the educational lead- 
ers. In view of the fact that the college 
Associations touch the student just prior 
to his entry into his lifework, what special 
division of the lifework service process 
should become the responsibility of the 
Association ? 

Another practical question is whether 
the student Association lifework service 
should concern itself with all students of 
a college or university, and on behalf of 
all lifework adjustments—or only those 
pertaining to the so-called altruistic, vic- 
arious, or Christian leadership callings. 

Another important question is whether 
the student Association shall serve pri- 
marily in the realm of guidance on prin- 
ciples, leaving the placement and employ- 
ment matters to promiscuous, competitive 
approaches. 

Should our Movement increase its ser- 
vices to students who have made their 
vocational decision? Most of our students 
eventually fall into this class. What kind 
of service is suitable with students who 
have “already decided” what they are 
going to do? Or should our Movement be 
concerned simply with getting some sig- 
nificant vocational decision—we trust the 
right one—from each student? 

Perhaps one of the urgent questions is 
how to handle the various competitive ap- 


peals. Perhaps the student Association can- 
not “handle” them at all. However, every- 
thing indicates that the college campus is 
to become more and more a meeting-place 
of all the agencies demanding college men 
as leaders. How much competition is good 
for the individual college student? Is any 
coordination of these appeals necessary, 
desirable, or possible? Since the several 
agencies and business houses no longer 
wait until the spring of the senior year to 
make their appeals, how can the Associa- 
tions secure thorough consideration of 
fundamental lifework principles prior to 
commitments to specific and often flatter- 
ing “opportunities” ? 

Our Movement should consider where 
its lifework service should transpire. In 
the past has it not largely been a matter of 
conferences and conventions? Yet is not 
something radically wrong with the plan 
which seems to indicate that a man must 
leave his campus and go somewhere or 
other to get inspiration, principles, and spe- 
cific data to aid him in forming his deci- 
sion? Should not our Movement’s primary 
service transpire on the local campus? 

Another fair question which some lead- 
ers will not appreciate is, How far can we 
utilize the principles of the Vocational 
Guidance Movement in ovr lifework pro- 
cedure? If there are any weaknesses in 
the Vocational Guidance Movement, where 
do they lie, and what bearing do they 
have in the college field? 

Probably the most basic question of all 
is that of our own Movement's philosophy 
of Christian lifework decision! Does 
what we have usually designated as the 
“will of God” idea really enjoy universal 
acceptance as the foundation of lifework 
thinking? What content does our Move- 
ment give to the idea of the divine call? 
What place and authority has individual 
purpose in choosing a life task and suc- 
ceeding in it? Does the fundamental life- 
work decision still express our Movement’s 
position? How far beyond our Movement 
does it find acceptance? What can we sug- 
gest as our Movement’s philosophy of sub- 
sequent lifework adjustments, whether vo- 
cational or locational? The student Asso- 
ciation Movement can hardly meet its obli- 
gations to leadership in such times, without 
knowing what it stands for on such ques- 
tions. It is well here to remind ourselves 
that by the student Association Movement 
we mean not a few leaders merely giving 
distant assent to general principles, but a 
distinct grasp of vital processes by secre- 
taries, boardmen, cabinet men, and mem- 
bers, who constitute the Movement in loca! 
action. 

Let us as a Movement take early, definite 
steps to find our way on the above or sim- 
ilar issues. Let us take counsel within our 
Student Movement, with other departments 
of our Association Movement, with educa- 
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leaders, and the leaders of the 


Church, 


tional 


Can we not find, on a local campus, what 
part our Movement can best contribute and 


what must remain for official provision 
by the authorities of the institution? Let 
us try to find some one in every college 


and university who will join mind and 
heart with us in the effort to define and 
set in operation our Movement's particular 
lifework service. 

Conferences for the wide and recurrent 
consideration of these matters would, if 
carried on during the next ten-year period 
with appropriate experimentation, result in 
an immeasurable service to the Church, to 
the Nation, and to the Kingdom of God. 

O. E Pence, 
University of Ilinots. 


“E*HE terrific demands of the late war 

_Keowv the personnel of all Christian 
coupled with the  un- 
paralleled opportunities for Christian ser- 
vice that since the war have developed in 
practically all lands, have awakened a new 
and absorbing interest upon the part of 
the Church and kindred organizations in 
the subject of lifework guidance and re- 
cruiting. The Student Department, there- 
fore, especially during the last few years, 
has been led to study the problems of vo- 
cational guidance and recruiting, not in 
but side by side with other 
Christian organizations. 

The contributions rendered by the life 
work guidance department of denomi- 
national boards, the church boards of 
education, the Home Missions Council, 
the Student Volunteer Movement and the 
Interchurch World Movement have been 
of real significance. Our only regret is 
that so many of these agencies have not 
heen able to continue their service along 
this particular line. Regularly during this 
year, however, there has been 
meeting an important committee which 
represents practically all of the agencies 
mentioned, including, in addition 
representatives of the Student Depart 
ment of the Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations. This 
committee has three distinct purposes: 
(1) the investigation of the methods of 
recruiting now employed by various de- 
nominations and organizations; (2) the 
suggesting of a plan for greater co 
operation in this work; (3) the securing 
of as much cooperation as possible dur- 
ing this present year. 

William S. Beard has been acting as 
chairman of this committee. Unfor- 
tunately, the Home Missions Council has 
been compelled to retrench and Mr. Beard 
will be able this year to give but very 
little time to this particular service. It 
is hoped, however, that the committee 
may continue and that its work may re- 
sult not only in securing more valuable 
information concerning the methods of re 
cruiting now employed, but that it may 
also succeed in projecting a plan of co- 
operation that will meet the needs of the 
hour. This committee will also render a 
very great service if it succeeds in dis- 
covering an organization that has the con 
fidence of all the agencies concerned and 
that can provide both the personnel and 
the money essential to carrying this life- 


organizations, 


isolation, 


college 


above 
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work guidance and recruiting work to its 
highest efficiency. 

Meanwhile, the Student Department has 
not been marking time. In the fall of 
1919, it drew up and printed for criticism, 
a tentative Policy for Lifework Guid- 
ance and Recruiting. This was submitted 
to a large group of men and women, rep- 
resenting both the Church and the Asso- 
ciation. In the light of many criticisms 
the policy revised and again sub- 
mitted to all our Associations through the 


was 


medium of the Student Manual. 
A commission was appointed and_ its 
{ndings presented at the Lake Forest 


\ssembly, 1920, where the secretaries of 
our Movement had opportunities for full 
The results have since 
published and given wide circulation. 

Special suggestions have also been made 
for lifework guidance and recruiting dur- 
ing the spring and summer months.  I[n- 
formation blanks have been prepared and 


discussion. becn 


a very careful statement drawn up re- 
garding the work of a local personnel 


committee in a large university and still 
another program for the work of a local 
personnel committee in a comparatively 
small college. (See Lake Forest Report.) 

Early last fall, definite suggestions were 
made for what might be called a 
mum program, They may be summar- 
ized brietly, as follows: 


mint- 


1. For Field 
To select at least two 
each State or Field for 
onstration work. 


Secretaries 


institutions in 
thorough dem- 


2. For Local Secretary or College Associa- 


tion President. 

A. To form a local personnel com- 
mittee, with at least one of the 
members a permanent resident of 
the college or university constit- 
uency. 

B. To present each year in public 
meetings or in conferences of 
carefully selected men: (1) the 
principles that should govern a 
man in the choice of his life- 
work; (2) the nature and claims 
of at least four of the so-called 
Christian lifework callings; (3) 
the urgent need for life service in 
the great, neglected sections of 
the home and foreign fields. 

¢. To select for intensive personal 


cultivation at least twenty-five of 
the strongest students on the 
campus. These men should be 
studied carefully and given op- 
portunities for personal interviews 
with leading Christian workers, 
both on the campus and at state 
and summer conferences. 
Experience has shown that better 
results are secured if each calling 
is presented separately and the 
men thus given a chance to con- 
sider it by itself. If the ministry, 
for instance, is being considered, 
it would help if the men could 
meet in the study of a successful 
preacher and glean from him the 
peculiar nature and demands of 
his task. The same principle 
would hld in presenting other 
callings. 


So much for the policies that have been 
presented and for the most part accepted. 
What is needed now, is painstaking experi- 
mentation on the part of all Associations. 

The University of Illinois, Penn State 
College and Cornell University have given 
much serious thought to lifework guid 
ance and recruiting this last vear and 
each has made some very real progress. 


Doubtless other institutions from whom 
we have not heard, have been equally suc- 
cessful. 

At the summer conferences we urge 
the use of self analysis blanks, a thorough- 
going plan for personal interviews, the 
presentation of the various lifework call- 
ings, including the principles that should 
govern a man in the choice of his life- 
work, and the lifework institutes so ar 
ranged that every man in the conference 
can attend each. 

Great opportunities for lifework guid 
ance are wrapped up in the various sum 
mer service groups that are being planned 
for this coming summer. Our informa 
tion congerning the exact places where 
these groups are to be held, is still in 
complete. All Field and secre 
taries should bring these summer service 
groups to the attention of their strongest 
students. We hope gather in 
formation from the various churches with 
reference to any special summer service 
they desire students to undertake. 
By such means, hundreds of our keenest 


Local 


also to 


may 


and most Christian students ought to be 
able to secure valuable experience and 
thereby determine with far greater ac 


curacy that lifework in which their great 
est service may be rendered 


W. H. Tinker. 


Penn State Recruiting 


Conference 

ENN STATE COLLEGE invited tit 

teen Church, Association, and social 
welfare workers to assist their local per- 
sonnel committee in the conduct of a vo 
cational guidance conference March 11-13. 
In addition to public addresses, including 
two stirring evangelistic appeals, over 400 
students were interviewed, fifty of whom 
were discovered to have a very vital in- 
terest in some one of the so-called Chris 
tian callings. The committee in charge of 


the program included one student from 
every Church organization in the city, 
plus an Executive Committee for the 


handling of such details as publicity, in 
terview work, etc. An outline of the pro 
gram will be of interest: 

Friday evening, 7:00. Stereopticon lec 
ture, “Citizens of a New World.” 

8:00. “Audience breaks up into sectional 
conferences on ministry; overseas Chris- 
tian work; social work; Y. M. C. A. work. 

Saturday evening, 7:00. Small sectional 
conferences on subordinate aspects of the 
four chief lines of Christian service. 

Sunday morning, 9:30. Sunday school 
classes met by Board Secretaries. 

10:30. In churches. High point of con- 
ference. National Church Board secre- 
taries present Christian callings. 

Sunday afternoon, 2:30. 
tional meetings in churches. 

3:30. Evangelistic address; 
“You Can’t Get Away With It.” 

Saturday evening, 7:00 to 8:00. Con- 
ferences on: The ministry, under the fol- 
lowing sub-divisions: institutional church, 
rural church, frontier church, regulation 
church, evangelism. 
work: ministry, engineering, teaching, 
agriculture. Y. M. C. A. work: physical, 
rural, city, boys’ industrial, overseas. So- 
cial work. 
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Overseas Christian 
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PROGRESS OF EVANGELISTIC 


W E are too close to the stirring events 


of the past two months in the col- 
leges of the Central West to be able to re- 
port them dispassionately. As campus 
after campus has been stirred and moved 
to the forming of new purpose during 
these high-water days for evangelism, 
there have been brought to pass before 
our eyes again and again results which 
students and faculty have been working 
and praying for, but scarcely hoped to see 
accomplished. 

Some of the striking campaigns just 
closed have been the tour of Sherwood 
Eddy and Mrs. Eddy, including Ohio Wes- 
leyan, Northwestern, Ames, Carleton and 
the University of Wisconsin; of Henry 
Sloane Coffin at Purdue; of David R. Por- 
ter at the University of Illinois, of A. J. 
Elliott at Morningside, Berea, Valparaiso, 
Parsons and Bradley Technical Institute ; 
and of J. Stitt Wilson at Coe, Cornell, 
lowa State Teachers’ College and_ the 
Northwestern University Professional 
Schools in Chicago. 

The immediately striking feature of the 
work of the past two months has been 
the phenomenal attendance of students at 
the meetings held. At Purdue, for in- 
stance, there was a total attendance at the 
six addresses of Dr. Coffin of more than 
ten thousand. In four of the meetings 
from one to three hundred students stood 
throughout the entire address and hun- 
dreds of others were turned away. This 
is more noteworthy when it is recalled that 
no campaign of this kind had been held at 
Purdue for some years. Again, at Ames, 
there was a tctal attendance of twelve 
thousand at the Sherwood Eddy meetings 
during the three days—an average of over 
two thousand at each meeting. At the 
University of Wisconsin there were over- 
flow crowds continually during the Eddy 
meetings. What a commentary that the 
event which has demonstrated that univer 
sity auditoriums are not able to accommo 
date their student bodies should be meet- 
ings for students on religion!* The same 
remarkable records of attendance have 
been maintained in the smaller colleges 
Practically the entire student bodies have 
been attending the meetings addressed by 
\. J. Elliott and J. Stitt Wilson. Dur- 
ing the Eddy meetings at Carleton College, 
not only did the Carleton College students 
attend en masse, but about half of the stu 
dent body of the St. Olaf Lutheran Col- 
lege came from more than a mile across 
the city. 

Some other features are not less striking; 
preparation has been remarkably thorough. 
At Ames for two weeks previous to the 
meetings there was an average of ninety- 
two club, fraternity, sorority and dormi- 
tory meetings for men and women with a 
weekly attendance exceeding 1,700. Forty- 
five of these groups, which included dis- 
~ * This is a marked feature also throughout the 
country. The attendance was unprecedented 
when Fosdick was at Yale, Eddy at California 


and Fred Smith at North Carolina.—-Editors 
A. & M 


CAMPAIGNS 


By HOWARD T. BEAVER 


cussion groups, prayer groups, and meet- 
ings with faculty addresses, had been 
meeting together since early November, 
and ten more had been meeting for four 
weeks previous to Mr. Eddy’s meetings. 
At the University of Wisconsin a commit- 
tee of forty sophomore men students had 
held meeting after meeting throughout the 
fall, preparing a prayer cycle for the use 
of Christian students, leading up to the 
Eddy meetings. This, as finally com- 
pleted, represented one of the most thor- 
oughgoing products of devotional work 
done by western undergraduates that we 
have seen, covering, as it did, a period of 
more than four months. The climax of 
this work was the Morning Watch cards 
distributed each night at the close of the 
meetings. In devotional content and grasp 
of the desired sequence it would be difficult 
to find anything better illustrating the re- 
iigious capacity of undergraduate students. 

Another feature has been the help given 
by faculty members, especially in the fra- 
ternity talks. At Purdue during the Coffin 
meetings, a total of 148 after-dinner talks 
were given in the fraternities, sororities 
and residential groups, the significant point 
being that most of these were not given 
by outsiders imported for the purpose, but 
by a group of faculty men and women. 
\ group of fifty such teachers had been 
chosen seven weeks before Dr. Coffin’s 
coming and had met every Sutday after- 
noon for one hour for discussion and 
prayer. Possible subjects for presentation 
in the meetings were carefully gone over, 
and following the lecture each night the 
faculty group met for thirty minutes with 
Dr. Coffin to discuss the situation and re- 
sponse as they found it in the various 
groups over the campus 

The calling together of the leaders of 
the athletic, social, journalistic, forensic, 
and political organizations upon the campus 
upon the opening days of the meetings for 
luncheon with the leader, where the pur- 
pose, program, and plan of the campaign 
have been put before them for their ap- 
proval and participation, has proved to be 
most successful, and an unusually result- 
ful method of forestalling criticism and 
ealisting the help of those whose voices 
travel fastest and farthest among the stu- 
dent body. At the Northwestern campaign 
such a group of fifty-five men met Sher- 
wood Eddy and at the University of Wis- 
consin a similar group met him. The out- 
spoken comments of men who came to 
these informal gatherings strongly preju- 
diced against the campaign and whose mis- 
conceptions were cleared away and_ in- 
terest successfully solicited, were most il- 
luminating. 

The campaign of David R. Porter at 
the University of Illinois illustrated the 
infinite variety of ways in which successful 
religious work may be done among stu- 
dents. Here the emphasis upon public 
meetings was secondary, the chief effort 
being made to get personal interviews for 
a large number of local and outside lead- 


ers. More than 400 such interviews- were 
carried through and they were not of a 
superficial nature. The bulk of them were 
obtained with prominent students who were 
secured for these talks by members of the 
Inner Circle groups who had been meet- 
ing for weeks before in preparation. Those 
holding interviews had been carefully 
chosen for their ability to advise upon one 
or more vital student problems. Great care 
was taken in bringing the student desiring 
an interview to the leader who was most 
qualified to give him help. 

The impact of a straight-from-the- 
shoulder indictment of our sagging moral 
standards has been clearly demonstrated 
by the work of A. J. Elliott. In practically 
every institution in which he has spoken 
since the Christmas holidays the students 
have held voluntary mass meetings and 
passed resolutions on campus, social, ath- 
letic and political standards, many of 
which will undoubtedly remain as college 
traditions for time to come. 

A final feature which will never cease 
to call forth wonder and thankfulness is 
the success of the social appeal of J. Stitt 
Wilson in arousing religious hunger and 
desire among students supposedly irrelig- 
ious or almost completely uninterested in 
any but superficial iiving. His recent visits 
have moved thousands of students to a 
new understanding of Christ and His 
message for the world we now live in. 


Trotter at Washington 
and Lee 


\V ELVIN E. Trotter, of Grand Rapids, 
4 Mich., conducted a four-day evan- 
gelistic campaign at Washington and Lee 
University March 1-4. The response was 
remarkable. Practically the entire stu- 
dent-body heard every one of his eight 
messages, and decisions or rededications 
were registered each night, in after-meet- 
ings. Approximately 400 of the 650 stu- 
dents dedicated themselves to a Christian 
life. 

Much of the success of the campaign 
was due to the thorough preparations 
made by the student evangelistic campaign 
committee. Without doubt, the most im- 
portant single feature of this preparation 
was the releasing of a tremendous volume 
of prayer for the spiritual success of the 
campaign. The prayer committee not only 
organized prayer groups among the stu 
dents but also among the faculty, and re- 
quested prayer in behalf of the campaign 
from the parents of all the students and 
from Christian Alumni. The prayers were 
answered, and Washington and Lee en- 
joyed a religious awakening which will be 
felt throughout the lives of the students. 

Mr. Trotter was assisted by Homer 
Hammontree, who conducted the music and 
led a personal work group. The group is 
still functioning in a very vital way, actu- 
ally winning men to Christ and helping 
others to hold fast to their new decisions. 

E. B. Suutrz. 








A CAMPAIGNLESS CAMPAIGN 


By a State Student Secretary 


A decompo is nothing that will vitalize 
our whole Student Association work 
more than a real program of personal 
work. There is nothing that will do more 
to develop individual character. In line 
with this conviction I have been conducting 
a series of personal work campaigns. The 
detailed arrangements have varied in dif- 
ferent institutions but the spirit and gen- 
eral idea remains the same throughout. 

Early last October I met with the presi- 
dent and vice president of the G—— As- 
sociation. I asked them how much actual 
personal work was being done. Very lit- 
tle. The institution is one of the finest 
Christian colleges in the country and 
prides itself (and rightly so) on the deep 
spiritual tone of the campus. I found 
that the Association and, in fact, the in- 
stitution, was leaning strongly on tradi 
tions, on evangelistic campaigns and other 
mass activities, but that very little of ef- 
fective personal work was being done. As 
a result of our conference, an inner circle 
of eight men was formed, who met in 
secret for an hour a week. The group 
definitely set out to interview every non- 
Christian and indifferent man on the cam- 
pus. Each member saw at least one man 
a week, 

In January I spent three days at the 
school in what we called a “Campaignless 
Campaign.” There was no publicity and 
no public meetings. I met for an hour 
and a quarter each day with the members 
of the inner circle. At the first meeting 
they reported on the results of the work 
of the past few weeks. After each of the 
daily meetings they went out to see at 
least one man in the next twenty-four 
hours. There was a check-up on the re- 
sults at the following meeting. Some of 
the men had talked to five men during the 
preceding twenty-four hours. During 
the meeting, much time was spent in 
prayer; the men in the group were down 
to reality. My spare time was spent 
in interviewing non-Christian and indif- 
ferent men who had previously been in- 
terviewed by members of the group and 
who were brought in by them. One young 
fellow of unusual ability who had been 
raised in a non-Christian home, came in 
for an interview. He was very reticent 
on the subject of the Christian life. How- 
ever, I finally won his confidence. We 
pent an hour together. He said: “Some 
of the men on this campus say I ought 
to go to the Association meetings; others 
that | shou'd go to the Association meet- 
ings or to church, but no one has ever 
talked to me about Christ until B—— 
came and recommended Christ to me. 
Believe me, he is my friend.” 

The vice president of the Association, 
a football man and a sterling Christian 
character, decided to go after the center 
of the basketball team. He knew him 
quite well. They met on the campus 
and without hesitation he asked his friend 
if he was a Christian. The response was 
immediate and cordial. Time did not per- 
mit them to settle one or two questions 
but on parting the basketball man asked 
for another interview. 
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The three-day visit closed with the 
weekly Association meeting. Four men 
took their stand for Christ for the first 
time—the direct result of personal work. 
I received nine letters from members ot 
the Inner Circle and one or two other 
men speaking of the wonderful spirit of 
that meeting and testifying as to the value 
of the personal work effort. I quote from 
one of them: 

The, meeting was of an _ indescribable 
nature, but I will say it beat any revival 
meeting that I have ever attended any- 
where at any time. Your talk and the per- 
sonal conferences set things off. It was in 
the nature of a personal testimony and 
confession meeting, and it became neces- 
sary to allow for one-minute speeches after 
the hour was up. Very many took part 
without a break, and I tell you, man, it 
sure set all of us to real thinking and re- 
sulted in such resolves and action that I 
trust the end shall never be fully realized 
in this world. 

This Inner Circle now meets twice a 
week; one hour is given to Weather- 
ford’s “Introducing Men to Christ” and 
Eddy’s “Personal Evangelism—the Great- 
est Work in the World”; the other hour 
is given entirely to prayer and conference 
on the winning of men. 

I saw the president at our State Con- 
vention and fearing that I was magnify- 
ing too much the importance of this work, 
I asked him some very pointed questions. 
His come-back was even more enthusi- 
astic than I had expected. I am convinced 
that winning men is “the greatest work 
Sn the world.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


To THE Eprtor: 

I was deeply interested in the article 
on the conservation of Evangelistic Cam- 
paigns by H. L. Seamans in the April num- 
ber. 

Heartily agreeing that the evangelistic 
campaign is not a single isolated event, 
but part of an all-the-year-round process, 
I hold that the conservation of the re- 
sults likewise must begin before the brief 
Evangelistic Campaign and must continue 
until the close of the university year. 
Careful and thoroughgoing organization 
is necessary. 

The first group to be approached are 
those who are already professed Chris- 
tians, but who need to be brought into the 
various organizations seeking to develop 
Christian idealism on the campus. 

The second group to be sought are 
those who have never taken a Christian 
stand, but many of whom are especially 
ready to respond to the right kind of 
invitation. 

Those having responsibilities for con- 
servation will recognize the various favor- 
able periods during the year for intensify- 
ing their work, as for example, the first 
days of the year, the evangelistic cam- 
paign period, and the recruiting confer- 
ence period. 

There are many methods of conserva- 
tion, such as bringing students into per- 
sonal conference with pastors, Association 
secretaries, Christian faculty men, and 


others; training classes in the Sunday 
Schools or Associations, and particular 
tasks by means of which students enter 
into the realities of the Christian faith. 
However, the most important thing in the 
whole conservation process is the spirit 
of genuine sympathetic friendship on the 
part of those responsible for this work. 

Conservation means much more than 
the securing of single individuals. No 
matter how many they may finally prove 
to be, it has to do likewise with the 
social solidarities of the campus. During 
the campaign we seek to strengthen public 
opinion and secure the support of domi- 
nant groups and communities within the 
college world. When we are wise we 
shall be at work to this end throughout 
the entire year. 

Rev. JAmes C. Baker, 
University of Illinois. 


A Student's Note Book 


Don L. Demorest, formerly of Ohio 
State University, is now Director for the 
Societé des Foyers at Lille, France. He 
and Mrs. Demorest have been made happy 
by the advent of a son and heir, “Jean 
Jack.” 

* * * 

We are glad that Fletcher S. Brockman 
is finding it possible to visit several col- 
leges during the brief delay in his return 
to the Far East. He has conducted very 
successful evangelistic campaigns at Van- 
derbilt, Oklahoma A. & M., and Indiana. 

* + s 

Newly elected Associate members of 
ihé Student Department Committee are 
F. Trubee Davison of New York, K. A. 
Kennedy of Denver, and Carl Cortright 
of Nebraska Wesleyan College. Messrs. 
Kennedy and Cortright are representatives 
of the Rocky Mountain Field Council. 

* * + 

Rey. Paul Micou of the Department of 
Religious Education of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, is the new President 
of the Council of Church Boards of 
Education. Mr. Micou is well remem 
bered as a traveling secretary of the In- 
ternational Committee and as a leader in 
the summer conferences. 

* a * 

Herman A. Lum, for several years sec- 
retary at Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Conn., and a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Student Volunteer 
Movement, has taken up the duties of As- 
sociate Home Secretary of the American 
University at Cairo. 

* + + 


If this meets the eye of some one who 
would be glad to do a limited amount 
of translation for the good of the Stu- 
dent Movement, the Editor would be glad 
to be informed. Occasionally we receive 
letters and magazines, especially those m 
German, Dutch, Italian and Spanish, to 
which the leaders of the Student Asso- 
ciation Movement in the United States 
should have ready access. Any of our 
readers who would be glad to cooperate 
in this service would be helping along 
in a real way the cause of Christian in- 
ternationalism. 
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EDITORIALS 


Renewed Calls from 


European Students 


ABLEGRAMS and letters received the 

past few weeks indicate the continued 
need for food, clothing and facilities for 
general relief among European students. 
Aside from the cold of winter, the most 
trying time is between now and harvest 
time, in the late summer. It is hoped that 
every college which has not yet had a 
worthy part in this Relief Fund will take 
such a part before the end of May. 

Let’s not let the word relief outweigh 
the word reconciliation. The students of 
the world have a great part to play in 
redeeming the world from destruction. 
Thank God, the World’s Student Christian 
Federation has continued its life and work 
through the fires of war and the testing 
days since. Many of these students now 
living in indescribable suffering and moral 
confusion are fellow members with us of 
the Body of Christ. We cannot allow 
them to go down into physical death; or, 
worse, spiritual despair, without having 
our own moral fibre seriously impaired. 
Our talk of world brotherhood will be 
hollow mockery unless we seize every op- 
portunity to give in sacrifice to meet the 
ueeds of these our brothers. 

It is hoped that at least $250,000 more 
can be collected. Every local committee 
must be ingenious to discover ways of se- 
curing every possible dollar. Local treas- 
urers should note carefully that all funds 
for European Relief now and henceforth 
should be forwarded to William G. 
Schram, Deputy Treasurer, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York. This is a change in 
the plan of transmitting funds made at 
the request of Mr. Hoover, who is termi- 
nating his campaign. 


Why the Summer Conference 
Lives 


T is a principle of nature that organisms 

without definite use die. This is true of 
spiritual organisms. Why do the Student 
Summer Conferences not only live but in- 
crease in vigor annually? Simply becauses 
they have proved increasingly useful to 
succeeding generations of college men who 
have a passion for Jesus Christ and His 
cause, 

Where is vigorous, prayerful thought 
and action more richly repaid than in se- 
curing and delivering to one of these con- 
ferences the sort of delegation that can 
catch and carry back the inner meaning and 
purpose of such a gathering? 

Every fine quality of insight and true 
ability as an executive is required on the 
part of some one person, or small group, 
to secure the right number of the right 
men for this delegation. 

Those who are to carry the undergradu- 
ate responsibility for the religious life of 
their institutions should without fail be 
the first to be secured to attend the con- 
ference. Some men who have not yet 
shown any keen interest in the life of the 
Christian Association but have possibili- 
ties of spiritual strength if once “found,” 
should certainly be included in the group. 


In every college or university there are 
men who should be shocked into consider- 
ing whether they should not prepare for 
full-time service in the ministry of Christ's 
Church. Some such should be included in 
the delegation. Faculty members in any 
of the above groups must not be over- 
looked. 

No college or university need be with- 
out such a worthy delegation at one of 
these conferences if only one man, whether 
he is an officer in the Christian Associa- 
tion or not, sees what it will surely mean 
to his institution. Men can be led to change 
plans, the necessary money to supplement 
the funds of individual delegates can be 
secured, if only some one will learn of the 
past and act. 

What a tale can be told of the fires lit 
at former Student Conferences—fires from 
which tens of thousands have carried burn- 
ing coals to start great illuminations in 
every corner of the home land and to the 
most remote sections of the earth. 

But these past experiences are but a 
mere hint of the strength and aggressive 
vigor that will surely come to the cause 
of Christ when three thousand men of 
great capacity for self-giving devotion go 
up this year to plan, pray and. purpose to- 
gether that they may domesticate the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ in every phase of indi- 
vidual and community life—wherever He 
calls them. Whether your institution is 
adequately represented at one of these life- 
developing conferences may depend on you, 


First Aid to New 
Officers 


| The four new officers should at once 
¢ complete the cabinet and Association 
Friendship Council make-up. In the 
weekly meetings of Cabinet and Council 
make a careful review of the strong and 
weak points in the last year’s work and 
draw up at least rough plans for the year 
ahead. This is the way you play football. 
Why not be as thorough with the Master's 
work? 


2. Having determined upon the phases 


or departments of the work necessary to 
meet the moral and religious needs you 
have discovered in your survey, agree upon 
the man or the group of men to be re- 
sponsible for each department of work. 
These chairmen of departments are needed 
in the Association Friendship Council 
scheme of organization just the same as 
under the old system of cabinet and com- 
mittees. 

3. The committee out of the Council 
responsible for each department should 
without fail draw up very definite policies 
in regard to their work for the coming 
year and review them before the whole 
group of workers for correction and ap- 
proval. A wise president who knows strat- 
egy will devote much time this spring to 
getting all plans and policies adequately 
shaped for next year’s work. It means 
efficiency and greater volume of results. 

4. All officers and workers need to ac- 
quaint themselves with the distinctly Chris- 
tian purpose of our organization and re- 


convince themselves of the fundamental 
need of this Christian work on the campus. 
Considerable time should be spent in a 
study of the history of our Movement and 
in prayer for guidance and blessing for the 
men who are entrusted with this leader- 
ship in Christian things. 

5. Aside from study, prayer and or- 
ganization, doubtless the supreme thing 
for the remaining weeks of this college 
year is to get a thoroughly representative 
delegation to the Summer Conference. 
Every officer, committeeman and Associa- 
tion Friendship Council member should go 
without fail. If funds are needed to be 
raised to help certain men, we should do 
this by all means rather than let them miss 
the training and inspiration of this great 
intercollegiate gathering. 

6. These practical and important sug- 
gestions are worth even slavish follow- 
ing: (a) insist on cabinet, committee and 
council meetings being regular (weekly) 
and prompt and snappy; (b) have your 
Corresponding Secretary learn of the best 
experience and of the program features 
in other institutions and report something 
new each week; (c) each worker should 
be a subscriber to the Srupentr Epition or 
AssociATION MEN ($2.00 per year; clubs 
of five subscribers or more, $1.50); (d) 
insist on the head of each department hay- 
ing at least the pamphlet literature of his 
department prepared by the Student Move- 
ment; (e) encourage and expect all 
workers of any kind to keep the Morning 
Watch faithfully; (f) at least the head of 
each department should have the “Manual 
of Principles and Suggested Methods for 
Student Association Workers” (price, 
$1.50.) This book is indispensable. 

7. The following charts have been used 
with excellent results by presidents and 
secretaries of Associations. Hang them 
prominently in your office or study room; 
(a) a large wall map of your town or city 
arranged by streets and blocks with some 
device to indicate where each student lives. 
(b) another chart showing the several 
departments of your work and the men 
responsible for each department; (c) have 
near your desk where it can be seen Zre- 
quently a monthly outline of Y. M. C. A. 
duties during the year. In other words 
what to do in September—what to do in 
October, etc., ete. 


FROM THE RECENT 
MAGAZINES 


[° is not always easy to obey the behest 
of the chairman of an editorial board 
specially is it difficult to remember upon 
command the articles of the past few 
months which have impressed one in a 
random reading. A few of these articles 
stand out, however, partly, perhaps, 
because some of them are recent and 
partly because others are still on one’s 
desk. 

There is, for example, the series of 
papers by the versatile and fluent H. G. 
Wells which at this writing have begun 
to appear in the Saturday Evening Post. 
The clear and careful analysis in the first 
of them of the conditions which 
make necessary for the salvation of civ- 
ilization some sort of effective League 
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best and the 
reviewer has 


of Nations, is one of the 
most stimulating which the 
seen on the subject. There is 
pathos m_ the 

prepared for an 

audience by an 
appeal from the 
It should be a 
to those 
badly 
friends 


mingled 
that 
\merican 
Englishman as a kind of 
Old World to the New. 


cause for encouragement 


significance and tact 


these were 


who have seen the League so 
treated in the home of its supposed 
that these articles should find a 
place in one of our most widely read and 
most 


For 


popular 
those who are interested in Mis- 
and who of us ought not to be! 

the January Atlantic contains a most in 
teresting and valuable article on the “Fu 
ture of Religion in China,” by a mis 
sionary, Paul Hutchinson. Like President 
Bliss’ great essay, “The -Modern Mission 
ary,” in the last 
reading and 


periodicals 


sions 


same monthly 
deserves careful 

Also in the Atlantic, this 
\pril number, is an article 
American Christians should 
Professor P. J. Treat of Stan 
and is called “California and 
the Japanese.” It is the sanest and 
most scholarly study of that mooted 
question which the reviewer has 
within a year. It conclusively answers 
many of the excited which 
are made to justify the anti-Japanese leg 
islation of California. While opposed to 
any movement to open the door to migra 
tion of 


year, it 
rereading 
time in the 
which all 
read, It 
is by 
ford 


see 


accusations 


Japanese laborers to this country, 
the author believes that the gentleman's 
agreement has been effective in achieving 
this end—probably more so than have our 
Exclusion Acts in keeping out 
the Chinese coolie. He also believes that 
the Japanese should be admitted to full 
citizenship if they so desire and that the 
land laws recently passed against them are 
both unwise and unjust. It is hard to see 
how the author’s main conclusions can be 
controverted 

In the January number of The /nter 
national Review of Missions there is a 
most valuable summary, “A Missionary 
for the Year 1920.” It is all that 
its title indicates, and more, for it is also 
a review of many of the outstanding fea 
tures in the general history of the past 
vear of those sections of the world which 
we have chosen to call non-Christian. 


Chinese 


Survey 


If one cares at all for reviews of books 
on philosophy there is in this same num 
her of The International Review of Mis 
sions an article by J. H. Oldham called 

\ Philosophical Interpretation of the 
Missionary Idea” which is a partial re 
view and summary of Professor Hocking’s 
‘Iluman Nature and Its Remaking.” 

One cannot this short 
comments without mentioning an article 
in the February Atlantic, “The Loyal Le 
gion of Loggers and Lumbermen” by R. 
P. Boas which describes the work of an 
organization that is trying out a unique 
experience in the relation 
employee and the employer. Its executive 
officer, Norman F. Coleman, is making an 
inspiring attempt to carry into practice 
some of the Christian principles of social 
action which many of us are talking about 
Our Student Movement should follow 
carefully all that is written about him. 

KK. S. LATOURETTE. 


close series ol 


between the 


THE LIBERAL COLLEGE 
—and other BOOKS 


THE LIBERAL COLLEGE. By 
Alexander Meiklejohn, President of 
Amherst College. Marshall Jones 
Company. $2.50. 

If | were asked to give a good instance 
of what I mean by “liberalism” I should 
refer my questioner to this book. Presi 
dent Meiklejohn’s self-revelation is that of 
a mind almost, ideally “liberal.” It is a 
mind that refuses to be bullied by old men 
in a panic or to be stampeded by new men 
in a hurry, that is patient with the con- 
servative and the radical alike, that does 
not believe that the past is effete or that 
the future is dangerous, and labors to keep 
clear the road of rational and steady prog- 
And according to President Meikle- 
john the function of the liberal college is 
to produce minds of this same type. 

The book is worth reading for its own 
sake. Dr. Meiklejohn writes with a light 
touch, and the book is altogether free from 
the rabbinical ponderosity which makes 
the usual book on education so forbidding 
to the general reader. Not that it loses 
in depth on this account. On the contrary, 
within its own field the book is thorough 
both in analysis and construction. For any 
one who wishes to know the meaning and 
matter of a liberal education, this is the 
hook to read. It suffers somewhat in con- 
tuuity inasmuch as it is maimly a collec- 
tion of papers written for different occa- 
sions; but its unity of spirit and view- 
point gives it a coherency which man, 
continuously written books lack. 

The task of the liberal college, accord- 
ing to Dr. Meiklejohn, is governed by the 
belief first, “that activity guided by ideas 
is on the whole more successful than the 
same activity without the control of ideas,” 
and second, “that in the activities common 
to all men the guidance by ideas is quite 
as essential as in the case of those which 
different groups of men carry on in differ- 
entiation from one another.” The liberal 
college will lay an emphasis, therefore, 
on the “intellectual” rather than on the 
“practical”; on knowledge that is “hu- 
mane” and universal rather than narrowly 
specialist and technical. It prepares men 
for life rather than for a calling. In these 
days when the exaggeration of specialism 
is proving so grave a hindrance to a genu- 
ine humane culture, this clear and unapolo- 
getic testimony to the latter is wholesome 
and reassuring. Like the true liberal that 
he is, Dr. Meiklejohn would set no limit 
academic freedom that which 
may be imposed by the personal honor of 
the teacher. His liberal college is in the 
true sense a university of ideas, which 
will not itself be propagandist or doctri 
naire but which will lay no embargo upon 
the teaching of any idea or doctrine which 
is reasonably and openly maintained. Yet 
it is not only a repository and exchange 
of ideas; it is a laboratory where men 
learn how to handle ideas. Dr. Meiklejohn 
believes in intellectual discipline—in the 
mastery of logical processes not in theory 
but in practice. He would have the stu 
dent not only know but think. For knowl- 
edge is but the raw material to which 
thought turns in its search for wisdom. 


ress. 


upon Save 


It is perhaps here that modern college 
education appears to fail most grievous] 
lew men or women leave college endowed 
with an efficient and independent facult 
of valuation, criticism and selection; and 
the average college graduate is apt to find 
himself impotent when he is confronted 
with a new idea. One could wish that 
President Meiklejohn had devoted mor 
of his book to this problem. The sort of 
discipline that gives a man this faculty of 
valuation and criticism in the region oi 
ideas is either over-formalized or left to 
haphazard; and one wonders whether the 
liberal college will not need to make more 
room for the encouragement of a fre 
dialectic in which the professor plays th 
part only of referee and stabilizer. 

One is, however, left at the end of Dr 
Meiklejohn’s book with a sense of some 
thing left unsaid, though the author may 
fairly say that on his premises it is justly 
left unsaid. To have a faculty of valua 
tion and criticism is a good thing, but it 
may be a fruitless thing if a man hay: 
not with it a principle of valuation and 
criticism. Perhaps it is true that it is not 
the business of the liberal college to fur 
1ish this principle. In that case, whos 
business is it? Is this to be left to chance? 
Or will it grow of itself out of the expe 
rence of life when a man faces life with 
the equipment his college has provided him 
with? One cannot doubt after reading Dr 
Meiklejohn’s book that he takes what we 
may broadly call a spiritual view of the 
ends of life, and that he believes that the 
liberal college should also take this view 
But how and where is that view to be 
communicated? Perhaps it is the special 
business of the college chapel; but it is 
questionable how far the college chapel is 
coing its business. In any case it is har.! 
t» resist the conviction that it is somehow 
and somewhere the task of education to 
quicken in men a vision of life, under som 
image of a “civitas Dei,” in the pursuit o! 
which all the other gifts of a liberal edu 
cation grow into a rich fruitage. 

RicHARD Roperts 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Charnwood. 
pany. $3. 
The discriminating remark made by the 

British Premier at the unveiling of the 

Lincoln statue in London, that Lincoln 

was one of the great spirits who at deat! 

became the possession of no one natior 
but of humanity, is well illustrated by 
this latest life of Abraham Lincoln. 

Although one would have thought that 
Lincoln’s life had already been portrayed 
from every possible point of view ther 
is no doubt that Lord Charnwood has 
done a distinct service to all who wish 
better to understand the great war presi 
dent. 

Lord Charnwood writes distinctly for 
English readers and from a point o! 
view as nearly unbiased as possible. H« 
makes clear that Lincoln came to his 
great decisions by careful, honest, an 
intellectual processes that stand the tes! 
of time. He makes much—and not to 
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much—of the enduring patience and mag- 
nanimity of Lincoln and especially does 
he bring out with a new clarity all of 
Lincoln’s much discussed relation with 
his ofttimes recalcitrant cabinet members 
and his Fabian generals. No real student 
of the true life of Lincoln can afford not 
to read and ponder this interestingly 
written volume. GEORGE IRVING. 


GOTAMA BUDDHA: A Biography. 
By Kenneth J. Saunders, Association 
Press. $1.50. 

In this little volume on the life of one 
of the world’s greatest spiritual leaders 
Mr. Saunders has rendered a real service 
to the lay reader. With artistic skill he has 
drawn materials from the sacred texts 
and has so massed and presented them in 
interpretative contexts that we have a 
clear and appealing picture of the great 
Indian teacher. The book avoids alike 
the intrusion of legendary and myth- 
ological elements, and the discussion 
of debated points. This secures the unity 
and interest of a continuous narrative, 
which is enhanced by a style that is smooth 
and attractive. 

A happy use is made of the “Psalms 
of the Early Buddhists” in order to con- 
vey the actual “feel” of Buddha's per- 
sonality which comes to the scholar, as 
a rule, only after much reading through 
many volumes of Buddhist classics. Chap- 
ter VI on “The Secret of Gotama” is par- 
ticularly suggestive in its analysis of the 
sources of Buddha's influence over men. 

One could wish that in the discussion 
of the experience of the Great Enlighten- 
ment Mr. Saunders had taken into con 
sideration some of the leading psycho- 
logical analyses of mysticism that have 
appeared within the last few years, both 
by way of throwing some light upon the 
experience itself and also of testing out 
to some extent the theories. But this 
was probably beyond the scope of his in- 
tention in preparing the book. On the 
whole the book is a scholarly, sympa- 
thetic, appealing account of Gotama’s life 
that will enable the reader to under- 
stand why that life is still a vital force 
in great areas of the world today. 

CLARENCE H. HAMILTON. 


THE RELIGION OF A LAYMAN. 
By Charles R. Brown. The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.25. 

In this book of five short chapters Dean 
srown has purposed to give what he 
calls in his preface an “Interpretation of 
the Sermon on the Mount.” None who 
have heard the author or who have read 
his books will be surprised that he has 
succeeded. Among Dean Brown's out- 
standing characteristics are his sanity and 
his application of Christian principles to 
the affairs of daily life, and these are 
seen nowhere more clearly than in this 
little volume. ‘For any who wish a 
thought-provoking comment on __ these 
great chapters of Christ’s teachings, this 
book will be a real boon. The reviewer 
has found it of aid in his own Morning 
Watch and would like to express the hope 
that others,—undergraduates, secretaries 
and teachers—may give it an opportunity 
similarly to help them. 

K. S. LATOURETTE. 


NEWS AND VIEWS 


Frank Morrison, Secretary of the 
American Federation of Labor, visited 

Denver recently for 
Getting the purpose of §ar- 
Labor's ranging for the Inter- 
Angle national Convention of 


the A. F. of L. Mr. 
Morrison spoke to the students and fac- 
ulty members at Colorado College, Colo- 
rado School of Mines, and the University 
of Nebraska. These meetings were part 
of a program growing out of the Human 
Engineering Congresses held in Colorado 
colleges in November. This program is 
bringing to the colleges employers, labor 
leaders, and other speakers who aim to 
add to the general information regarding 
the human problems in industry. 

Direct contacts with those representing 
different angles of these subtle problems 
are invaluable aids to the formation of 
sound judgments on the part of students. 
Let’s have more such. 


President Harmon, of Cotner Univer- 
sity, writes as follows about one result 
of the social emphasis 
among the Associations 


Secial Emphasis : 
of Nebraska: 


in the Concrete 


A chapel period or a 
convocation is used four times a week for 
a discussion of the vital industrial and 
social problems of our day. We have en- 
deavored to handle these in the concrete. 
We began with the young man who re- 
fused to inherit a million dollars from his 
father. This raised the fundamental ques- 
tion of what constitutes rightful possession 
of wealth. Also it raised the question of 
its responsibilities. From this we moved 
into a historical study of the evolution of 
capital, and the necessity for labor organi- 
zation; thence into the subject of democ- 
racy, what it means if faithfully followed 
in the family, in government, in religion, 
in capital and in industry. Our next sub- 
ject will be the present move to kill the 
unions. 

It has been interesting to note that many 
students, and even faculty members, have 
changed prejudices for principles and have 
slowly yielded to the great idea of justice 
and democracy. Another result of their 
thinking through these subjects is that 
they have formed a more just evaluation 
of the average man. These studies have 
been stimulating and wholesome. 


Surely the students of this college feel 
a cooperative interest in the social appli- 
cation of Christianity. 


The Grinnell College Dramatic Club has 
presented “The Terrible Meek,” the re- 
markable drama of the 
life of Christ, by 
Charles Rann Kennedy. 
We have often won- 
dered why the dramatic 
clubs of the colleges and universities do 
not more often throw in their influence 
toward the uplift of the dramatic stage. 
Any one who has even a newspaper ac- 
quaintance with the kind of shows that 
are played before crowded audiences in all 
our larger cities knows how urgent is the 
need, 

The presentation in New York during 
the Christmas vacation by the Harvard 
Glee Club of a program of medieval and 
standard songs and choruses is a similarly 
commendable venture. 


The Opportunity 
of Dramatic 
and Glee 

Clubs 


Here is one realm of social readjust- 
ments which, for the present, is getting 
strangely little help from the students and 
faculties of our colleges and universities. 
We commend in highest terms the policy 
of the Grinnell Dramatic Club and _ the 
Harvard Glee Club. 


The “Win My Chum” campaign held at 
Willamette University, Ore., aptly illus- 
trates some of the con- 


Win My ditions which obtain 
Chum d wherever we find such 
Campaign efforts fruitful. The 

Association: President 


writes: “First we realized, along with the 
pastor, that personal work was supreme in 
this campaign. We therefore attended 
during the three weeks previous to the 
campaign the which modeta 
methods of evangelism were presented. 
We prepared lists of the students need- 
ing help in their spiritual life and accord- 
ing to friendship relations they were di- 
vided among the Christian students for 
personal interviews. By this method per- 
sonal contact was gained with every in- 
dividual in school. In all this we had the 
guidance of our pastor, who is an excep- 
tional man with young people.” 

Our inquiry as to how it happened 
brought the following suggestive reply 
from the field secretary: “The truth is 
that this sort of thing, this definite fruit 
in Christian service and decision, is made 
possible by two or three things: (1) 
a specific, aggressive, well defined pur- 
pose on the part of the university to see 
ihat students come to know Jesus. (2) 


classes in 


A Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. which 
have programs and are backed with 
prayer and strong leaders. (3) A large 
summer conference delegation. (4) A 


fine program of deputation work where 
men have learned to do personal work.’ 


At the Blue Ridge Assembly of Wofk- 
ers with Boys ten tests were chosen to 
determine the effective- 


Boys’ Work ness of the program 
Tests for winning boys to 
Christ. Of these tests 


the following may well 
be applied to work undertaken by student 
Associations for the boys of the com- 
munity: (1) Is there concrete evidence 
in the lives of the boys of a progressive 
development in Christian standards of 
living? (2) Are the Christian standards 
of living accepted by the boys finding ex- 
pression in their social, athletic, recrea- 
tional, and other activities? (3) Are un- 
selfish service tasks found for boys not 
only as an expression of accepted Chris- 
tian standards, but as a means of lead- 
ing them to an acceptance of Christ? 
(4) Have boys definitely decided for the 
Christian life as the result of our activ- 
ity? (5) Have we contributed definitely 
toward a growing community conscious- 
ness of responsibility for the influences 
affecting hoy life? 

The importance of having a definite 
and worth while objective in such work 
cannot be over-emphasized, especially 
with men who are undertaking such work 
for the first time. 








\- W. CG A. Student Staff 


Conference 
Bk, \E staff conference of field student 
secretaries of the Young Women's 


Christian Association, held at the National 
Headquarters, February 4-12, 


cant 


was signifi 
in having representatives from the 
eleven fields present, and in being the first 
national gathering of such a nature since 
the National 
April, 1920. 

With the adoption at that convention of 
the alternate Personal Basis for 
\ssociations, the current year has seen the 
immediate effect of that action. While it 
recognized that so brief a period 
hardly ground for conclusive criti- 
cism, the need of surveying and estimating 
Such 
a survey revealed that interest in the Per 
sonal 


Convention in Cleveland in 


student 


was 


gave 
the effects of the chahge was obvious. 


Basis has in no wise been limited to 
any one type of school, and that its influ- 
ence has been to attribute greater value to 
the meaning of membership, emphasizing 
at the same time the responsibility resting 
on the local cabinets for adequate and true 
lead rship 

Of equal significance with the confer- 
itself the meeting at the same 
time of the eleven undergraduate field 
representatives with the National Student 
Committee as members of that committee 


cnce was 


The presence of these eleven student mem 
bers made possible very real consideration 
of the present-day student situation and 
permitted a common facing by staff and stu 
dent members together of the main empha 
sis in the Association program. 

Ruta Lee Pearson. 


A Campus Religious 


Council 

R' LIGLOUS work at the University of 

Wisconsin, through the organization of 
a Campus Council, 
student activities. 
The council represents every organization 
doing work on the campus, re 
vardless of name or creed. Students, fac 
ulty and religious workers are all repre- 
sented, but the control of the organization 
rests in the hands of the students. The 
president and vice-president are chosen 
from the student body. 
1S allowed 


Religious has been 


placed at the center of 


religious 


Each organization 
five members. 

Since its organization a year ago, the 
Council has entirely changed the status 
of religious work at the university. It 
is now no longer a superimposed work, 
but is as indigenous as the literary so 
cieties and the athletic organizations. The 
uccess of the undertaking can be appre- 
ciated when the monthly meetings draw 


together sixty or seventy people for a 
noon luncheon where all the work affec 
ting the campus is discussed. Not only 


is the question of Bible study classes and 
church attendance considered, but the so 
cial life of the campus is also dealt with 
The Council also did splendid service in 
preparation for the coming of Sherwood 
Eddy in March. 

The Council is a real power for good at 
the present time; but given several years 
in which to establish itself, it can mean 
much in the placing of religion at the very 
center of the institution’s life. 
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Building Men 


NDIANA University’s Association is 

maintaining a thorough program of ser- 
vice among the boys in Bloomington, Ind. 
Twenty men have volunteered as directors 
of boy s’ clubs and five clubs are now in 
active operation. 

The directors of the clubs meet 
each week, with the cabinet member of 
boys’ work (who acts as supervisor) and 
one of the university instructors. in play 
and recreation., This group plans pro- 
grams, learns games, and studies supervi- 
sion of playground activities. 

These directors meet their clubs once 
each week in a room in the school build- 
ing, after the regular school hours. Every 
boy in the schools over the age of eight 
is invited to join, absolutely without cost 
to him 

Sometimes the period is devoted to ath- 
letics, calisthenics or games. Other times 
lectures and talks are given on “Sanita- 
tion,” “First Aid,” “What to Do in Case 
of Fires,” “How to Swim and Wrestle,” 


once 





“ 


and 


Birds Bird Houses,” “Gardening,” 
All specia! days are celebrated ap- 
propriately by programs to which teachers 
and parents are inyited. The groups are 
also taken on educational trips in the city, 
visiting the court house, the jail, the tele- 
phone office, the City Hall, the Fire De- 
partment, and a furniture factory. Relig- 
ious talks, of course, hold an important 
A short time ago a number of home- 
made games, toys, and articles for use in 
the home, all made by the club members, 
was displayed in a downtown store window. 
Musical, dramatic, and athletic talent from 
the university has been available and the 
boys greatly appreciate these special pro- 
grams. 

At one time over 420 boys were enrolled 
in the five clubs, including a club of sixty 
colored directed by three colored 
students. 

Hikes, mass athletic play carnivals, bi- 
cycle trips, picnics, etc., are planned for 
the end of the year. Each club follows 
the same general program, in which we 
try to emphasize Indiana’s Y. M. C. A. 
motto, “Builders of Manhood.” 


Lorin ASHBAUCHER. 


etc. 


place. 


boy s, 


New Conference for Colored 
Students 


“THE Southwestern Student Conference 
for colored students will be held at 
Gibsland, La., April 27-May 2. The fifty 
student Associations which formerly sent 
representatives to the conferences at Tou- 
galoo, Miss., and Prairie View, Tex., are 
enthusiastic over the initial step that has 
been taken, by the establishment of the 
new conference at Gibsland, for a South- 


western Conference, patterned after tl 
Kings Mountain Student Conference, N. ( 


A Setting-up Conference 
And After 


(This report of the Williams Christi 
Assou tation gives a good idea oj what c 
be accomplished in a year of real work. 
Editor.) 


HE work this year has been done wit! 

out a General Secretary. To offset thi 
members of the cabinet have done a grea! 
deal of earnest work and serious thinkin; 
Meetings have been held regularly ever 
week. Without the 
tary, our Association has experienced on 
of its most successful years. 

Looking back over the year, it is clear 
that the “setting-up” conference in Wil 
mington, Vt., has played a great part in 
making for effective work. During tly 
summer we thought matters over; during 
the two days of the conference spent in 
thought and prayer, we crystallized our 
thoughts and gained inspiration, and then, 
returning to college, we immediately b 
gan to work out our plans. 

A special attempt has been made to hold 
regular and interesting W. C. A. meetings 
on Sunday evenings. This has been accom 
plished to a marked degree. 

Professor Henry B. Wright, of Yale, 
spent two days with us and gave us som 
round-table talks on personal evangelism 
The personality of the speaker, his mes 
sage of service, the spirit of continued 
friendship with Christ—these factors left 
a profound impression on the thirty fel- 
lows who heard him. 

One of the most important decisions 
made by the cabinet this year resulted in 
its committal to finance a “Williams-in 
China.” It is our plan to take over the 
support of a Y. M. C. A. secretary in Soo 
chow and to increase the scope of our work 
until it practically embraces the Y. M 
C. A, in that city. 

The individual committees have been ac 
tive and their work comprehensive. It is 
safe to say that not a single week-end goes 
by in which there is not a deputation t 


services of a secri 


some neighboring or distant town. The 
Boys’ Work Committee has made great 
progress. Every week the Williamstown 


boys are entertained in the gym and there 
are several scout troops. Boys’ clubs have 
also been formed in remote country dis 
tricts. The Charities Committee has been 
able to send clothing to the Near East Re- 
lief and also to help families in near! 

towns. Effective publicity has been co 

ducted by the Mission Study Committe« 
There has been an exhibition of original 
posters, changed each week, displayed in 
a prominent place. Groups also meet to 
discuss various missionary problems. Th« 
report of the membership committee shows 
that ninety per cent of the students are en- 
rolled members of the Association. 

But what is probably the most distinc- 
tive work done this year by the W. C. A 
is that of the discussion groups. Starting 
with only five men, in four and a half 
months the number has increased to eight 
five. There are many more who are anx- 
ious to come into these groups and we 
are constantly enlarging the number. 

C. C. Nose. 
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Y. M. C. A. in Tennessee 
Prep Schools 


[* Tennessee there are twenty-two pre- 
paratory schools that have a Y. M.C. A. 
organization, three of these being in the 
form of “Hi-Y” Clubs. 

The three most prominent and practical 
points of a Y. M. C. A. program that can 
actually be put across in a prep school are: 
weekly religious meetings; Bible study; 
evangelism. The boys also respond very 
encouragingly to appeals for foreign work 
finances. 

Three-fourths of the weekly meeting is 
in the hands of the boys themselves. Their 
Bible study is most successfully done in 
connection with Sunday schools, since 
there is not sufficient mature leadership 
for campus groups. Each Sunday school 
holds the student organization responsible 
for its enrollment, attendance, selection of 
course and leader. 

In one prep school of 150 boys, one 
senior is responsible for the fact that this 
school has an almost hundred per cent 
Association. They have 100 per cent mem- 
bership; the roll is called at each meeting 
and absentees accounted for; a period is 
secured out of the school schedule for a 
meeting once a week; 90 per cent are en- 
rolled in Bible study; $250 has just been 
raised for outside contributions; there are 
five Y. M. C. A. basket ball teams and two 
volley ball teams; an evangelistic cam- 
paign was held early in January. In gen- 
eral, this organization is just about con- 
trolling the life of the school. 

At another school the boys last year 
themselves conducted their own evangel- 
istic campaign, meeting once a day for a 
week. At the end of the period seven new 
members were added to the local church. 
There is leadership among prep boys that 
is as capable, in proportion to the sur- 
rounding caliber, as can be found in the 
colleges. This applies in all phases of the 
work, except perhaps where “higher” edu- 
cation is needed for Bible study and other 
group leadership. 

Harry F. Comer. 


Dining Foreign Students 


WO memorable events have taken 

place during this college year in Stiles 
Hall, the Association building at the Uni- 
versity of California. The first was a 
luncheon given to the Rotary Club of 
Berkeley by a reptesentative group of 
foreign students under the auspices of the 
University Association. 

As soon as the meal was well under way 
the program was begun. The arrange- 
ments were entirely in the hands of the 
foreign students, who also gave cheers and 
songs and performed several stunts. The 
climax was reached in short talks by a 
Filipino, a Russian and a Mexican. Their 
appeals for brotherhood met a_ response 
in the hearts of all present and gave to 
the Rotarians a new conception of the 
significance of the presence in our uni- 
versities of 10,000 representatives of other 
nations. 

The second memorable event was the 
Thanksgiving dinner given by the Inter- 
national Students’ Cabinet to all the for- 


eign students of the University. Over 200 
were present, representing twenty nations, 
President-Emeritus Wheeler was an hon- 
ored guest. 


Georce M. Day. 


A= for the foreign students of 
Philadelphia and vicinity was given 
by the Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 
Alba B. Johnson, President of the Bald- 
win, Locomotive Works and also of the 
Chamber of Commerce, presided, intro- 
ducing Ambassador Morris of Japan, the 
toastmaster. A letter of greeting from 
the Mayor of Philadelphia was read. 
Addresses were made by Dr. Rowe, Di- 
rector of the Pan-American Union; Hon. 
Joseph Buffington, Judge of the Supreme 
Circuit Court, Pittsburgh; and Richard 
Spillane, Bus‘ness Editor of the Public 
Ledger. Excellent responses were made 
by representative students from South 
Africa, Serbia, Chile, China, and Japan. 

There was an attendance of fully 800 
people, including about 400 foreign stu- 
dents representing fifty-seven different na- 
tionalities. 


Assets or Liabilities 
to the Kingdom? 


ERTAIN currents of 
shaping the life of foreign student 
groups. Success in serving these men 
from many lands and in reaching them 
with Christian influences depends pri- 
marily on understanding the group pulse. 
Latin-American students bring a tradi- 
tional suspicion of the United States. Ap- 
parently this is being softened by social 
contact with our people, but it will not 
entirely yield except to conclusive evi- 
dence of our national unselfishness. Their 
morale suffers from mutual antagonisms 
and their moral standards are impaired by 
the prevalent lack of religious faith. More 
and more, however, diverse sentiments are 
crystallizing the unity of interest among 
Latin-American republics and their com- 
mon goal of effort. 

Filipino students are living for the early 
independence of the Islands. It is a pas- 
sionate and sacred cause for which many 
would gladly give their lives. There are 
the perils of excessive zeal, but this 
movement provides the strongest incen- 
tive to scholarship and character. The 
great majority of the students realize that 
they must exemplify the intellectual and 
moral capacities that entitle a people to 
self-government, and the result is a re- 
markable sense of individual and group 
responsibility, Many are deeply concerned 
that the leadership of the free Philippines 
shall possess the unselfishness of religious 
faith. 

Chinese students constitute a brother- 
hood dedicated to the building of a new 
China. This new nationalism is both a 
consciousness and a conscience. China 
must become strong and self-sufficient and 
removed from foreign control or support 
—"China for the Chinese and by the 
Chinese.” A product of this new nation- 
alism is a rising hostility toward mis- 
sionaries and their methods and a demand 


thought are 


for a “China-ized” Christianity and a 
Church under native control. There is, 
too, a marked bitterness against the hab- 
itual misrepresentation of Chinese life in 
movies, newspapers, and in addresses of 
missionaries. These students everywhere 
have demonstrated the new conscience by 
their heroic and self-denying efforts for 
famine relief. The loss of Christian 
faith among many is an alarming condi- 
tion, but non-Christians are remarkably 
open to approach on religious matters. 
Confucian ethics are regarded by many as 
adequate for the individual and nation. 

Japanese students are feeling keenly the 
hostility toward Japanese, but a native 
reticence keeps them silent. Many be- 
lieve the time has come to organize a Jap- 
anese Students’ Christian Association 
through which they can find adequate 
self-expression. These men merit more 
sympathy and friendship. They are gen- 
erally mature and thoughtful, but only 
a minority accept Christianity. 

The Russian Students’ Christian Asso- 
ciation is aiding Russian students in this 
country to complete their technical courses 
in order to help build the new Russia. 

The hitherto small tide of Indian stud- 
ents becomes larger every month. Great 
numbers are detained in India only by lack 
of adequate funds. Nearly all the students 
arriving are ardent nationalists but very 
few are Christians. 

Several clear commanding facts stand 
out. American Christian life must be 
made real and thorough-going to answer 
the foreign students’ charges of hypoc- 
risy; these students must be received into 
our homes and churches and community 
life; the gulf between them and the 
Church—here and abhroad-——and mission- 
aries must be bridged by conciliatory 
understandings; more must be recruited 
for Christian life work; sympathetic and 
tactful friends must give aid in the prob- 
lems that weigh upon them. A sane evan- 
gelism by personal approach must be cen- 
tral in our student work with them. Up- 
wards of ten thousand trained men and 
women will return from America to 
places of leadership among their own peo- 
ple. Shall they be assets or liabilities to 
the Kingdom of God and a better world? 

ELMER YELTON, 


Who's Who in This 
Number 


Cleland B. McAfee, a long-time friend 


of student Associations and _ student 
conferences, is Professor of Systematic 
Theology, McCormick Theological 
Seminary, Chicago. 

Richard Roberts adds to his arduous 
duties at the Church of the Pilgrims, 


Brooklyn, N. Y., the associate editor- 
ship of “The World Tomorrow” and 
various other stimulating literary en- 
terprises. 

Clarence Hamilton, is Professor of 
Philosophy at Nanking -University. He 
is now on furlough in this country. 

O. E. Pence is State Student Secretary 
of Illinois. W. H. Tinker is one of 
the secretaries of the International 
Committee. 
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Students of the World 
A personal letter from Ralph Harlow 


tells of interesting developments among the 
students of Smyrna. Sherwood Eddy and 
E. O. Jacob visited several of the student 
Associations during the fall and winter. 
Not less than eight groups have been or- 
ganized, the members of which are looking 
forward to definite Christian work in the 
Near East. North American students are 
asked to remember in special prayer thei: 
conference which comes May 15-22 at 
Paradise, just outside Smyrna. 


it is rumored that the American Uni- 
versity at Beirut may be forced to close 
its doors because of the ruling made by 
the French Government, which accepted 
the mandate for Syria, that all instruc- 
tion must be in French. 


The Day of Prayer for Students called 
by the World's Student Christian Federa- 
tion resulted in a gift of $500 from a promi- 
nent Chinese resident ‘of Peking. This was 
used to help destitute students of Europe. 
China has asked to have the next meeting 
of the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion which is to be held in 1922. 


In response to the urgent call for fam- 
ine relief in North China, 4,000 yen 
($2,000) was raised by the Student Asso- 
ciations, the churches and Sunday schools 
of Japan. 

The Nationalist movement in_ india, 
which is boycotting the new provincial 
councils, existing educational systems and 
government institutions, in the hope of 
forcing the government to give home rule 
immediately, is causing many Indian stu- 
dents to leave their colleges, return to their 
native villages and preach the doctrine of 
“swaraj’’—or home rule. Recent university 
law examinations in Calcutta were attended 
by less than one-fourth of the 400 who 
were expected to be present, most of the 
students being out on strike. 


percentage of the 210 uni- 

college students living in 
the Manila, P. L, Y. M. C. A. building is 
enrolled in Bible study. At the close of 
last year’s course, a general assembly was 
held and testimonies of the students as 
to the value of Bible study in their own 
lives were most convincing. One Moro stu- 
dent said that he would return to his 
people to be the first converted Moham- 


A large 
versity and 


medan to tell the wonderful story of 
Jesus. 
Harry L. Ewing writes, from South 


America: “There are some 45,000 students 
who have this continent in their hands. 
The ten nations of South America are ruled 
by a small minority of intellectual leaders. 
The great problem of South America—and 
of the Association—is the development of 
the right type of character in this educa- 
ted manhood and studious youth.” 


The Chinese Student Volunteer Move- 
ment observed on March 28-April 3 a Week 
of Recruiting for the Ministry. Christian 
men were called to give their lives to Chris- 
tian service in whatever profession they are 
led to enter, and the ministry was urged on 
the smaller number who are qualified. 


Summer Labor Groups 


C ONSIDERABLE interest is being shown 
in different sections of the country in 
the Collegiate Industrial Research Move- 
ment, by which is meant the summer labor 
groups similar to the one held last sum- 
mer in Denver. These groups were de- 
acribed in the April number of this maga- 
zine. Negotiations are being carried for- 
ward in many cities, and it now seems 
probable that such groups are sure in San 
Francisco, Pueblo, Denver, Kansas City, 
Houston, Minneapolis, Omaha, Los Angeles, 
Wichita (Kans.), Cleveland. Columbus and 
Springfield (Ohio), Boston, Richmond (Va.), 
and Indianapolis. 

Applications for membership in the sum- 
mer labor groups should be made to the 
State or Field Secretary. 
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Notes from the Field 


Brown University Association has three 
Americanization classes, with two more in 
the process of formation. Four under- 
graduates are working with the Providence 
Y. M. C. A., four are active in the Provi- 
dence Boys’ Club, one at a _ settlement 
house, and one in a mission. In addition 
the men are in boys’ work in the Provi- 
dence churches; six are in scout work, and 
twenty-three teach Sunday School classes. 


Part of the Penn State delegation will: 


hike to Silver Bay—a distance of 300 miles. 
These men feel they must go to the con- 
ference; they have not the financial means, 
so they will walk! 


University of Pennsylvania reports over 
1,000 men enrolled in their School of Re- 
ligion. These classes are organized in all 
the freshmen dormitories, in the graduate 
dormitories, in four-fifths of the fraternity 
houses, and in most of the upper class dor- 
mitories. 


At Davidson College Dr. Thomas and Dr. 
Lane have held a campaign on lifework. 
Every senior and every junior on the cam- 
pus was interviewed. A splendid follow-up 
program has been worked out. 


At the University of Florida Secretary 
White has given a series 01 addresses on: 
Why I Chose the Ministry; Farming; Law; 
Medicine; Banking; Engineering; Business. 


Kentucky Wesleyan reports fifty per cent 
of its reporting students enrolled in Bible 


study. They are having great success with 
their mid-week religious meetings. By 
means of the Friendship Council every 


student has been enrolled in the Associa- 
tion program. 


Center College has for its slogan “Every 
Man in the Y and every Man at Work.” 

University of Kentucky has been having 
a series of talks on life work at its Sunday 
evening religious meetings. 


University of Georgia has started Bible 
study courses in some of the fraternities. 
They find this work not only acceptable but 
an increasing demand for it. 


Membership in the Y. M. C. A. at Cul- 
ver Military Academy is 97 per cent of 
the entire enrollment. 


The Minnesota State Student Volunteer 
Union, which had a brief existence several 
years ago, has been revived. A state con- 
ference was held at St. Peter February 
18-20, eighty-five delegates being present. 


Northwestern University Students are 
giving weekly instruction in English and 
in American citizenship to two groups of 
Italian day-laborers who live beside the 
railroad tracks. One class is held in a box 
car, 





The University of Cincinnati Young Men's 
Christian Association has been conducting 
very successful weekly supper meetings 
with an average attendance of more than 
seventy-five. Homer Rodeheaver ‘of the 
“Billy” Sunday party had charge of one 
meeting; J. W. Christie has given a series 
of four talks on Christian fundamentals; 
Dr. Jesse Halsey, formerly an associate of 
Dr. Grenfell in Labrador, led several meet- 
ings. Fifteen hundred university students 
attended “Billy’’ Sunday's Varsity night 
meeting at the big tabernacle. 

A new Association is being organized at 
Crane Junior, Chicago's Municipal College. 
At a “get-together” at which leaders from 
sixteen Chicago Associations dined together 
the “Student Association idea’’ was pre- 
sented. 

At the University of Wyoming, $400 was 
subscribed toward the overseas budget be- 
fore the campaign was begun. This is the 
first time that Wyoming has given any- 
thing to the foreign work. 

At both the University of Colorado and 
the University of Nebraska a small group 
of students who last summer were in the 
Denver labor group have organized campus 
chapters of the Intercollegiate Industrial 
Research Movement, with the result that 
scores of students and faculty members are 
studying with lively interest the industrial 
problem. The movement is now organized 
on a national basis. 


Over $17,000 has been raised in Colum- 
bia alone toward the University of Mis- 
souri $45,000 campaign for Association 
work. The campaign is now in progress 
in other cities of the state.‘ This cam- 
paign means a remodeled building, a debt- 
free Association and secretary's salary for 
two years. 

University of Texas Association has 
sent out twenty-five deputations'§ since 
January fifteenth. ‘‘Block"’ Smith, formerly 
in charge of Y. M. C. A. work in Siberia, 
is responsible. 

Dr. Allyn K. Foster’s addresses in the 
colleges of the Southwest have been of 
profound effect. His scientific thoroughness 
and absolute fairness have won unanimous 
faculty and student support—and many 
return invitations. 

At Willamette the president and faculty 
gladly granted the request of the two Asso- 
ciations for a weekly period entirely free 
from all college classes, at which time Bible 
study classes are held. The time be- 
tween 9:35 and 10:30, on Tuesdays, was 
given. As a result there has been an ex- 
tremely successful Bible study work, with 
excellent attendance. 

Students of the University of Southern 
California raised $2,300 in two days, 
to pay the expenses ot Ralph Burnight, 
U. 8S. C., representative on the faculty of 
the University of Pekin. The goal had 
been $2,000. 





“EVERY HEALTHY FELLOW LOVES AN ARGUMENT” 


And he finds a fruitful opportunity in the Bible class discussion 
Onsvercitey students at the Great Lakes 


by the Northwestern 


roups conducted 
raining Camp 
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